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DECORATIVE ARTS 
. CENTER 
of the Midwest 


In the short time that the Sixth Floor has been open it has already 
established itself as the Decorative Arts Center of the Midwest. 


Besides the leaders listed here there are also displayed in this 


same building 1800 lines of related merchandise, ranging from lamps 


and floor coverings to glassware and pottery. Decorators find The 
Mart not only a convenient concentration of quality wares but a 


source of inspiration for their creative work. 





Among the Decorative Arts Exhibitors: 


Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. Greef Fabrics, Inc. J. H. Thorp & Co., Ine. 
representing: Grow & Cuttle Floyd C. Umland, 
Baker Furniture, Inc. S. W. Heim & Co., Inc. representing: 

Johnson Furniture Co. Robert C. Irwin Carlisle Metal Studios 
Johnson-Handley- Kittinger Co. S. P. Skinner Co. 

Johnson Co. Lussky, White & William H. Tombs Co. 
Mueller Furniture Co. Coolidge, Inc. Williamsburg Craftsmen 
The Manor House Rosebro Fabrics, Inc. Witcombe, McGeachin 
John Widdicomb Co. F. Schumiacher & Co. & Co. 


Special showings by exhibitors during 
international Flometurnishings Market, January 5 to 20 
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MERCHANDISE MART 


The World’s Biggest Buying Center + Wells Street at the River 
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Adrian, decorator. View of the decorator’s own 


bedroom in Hollywood done in tones of pale gray 
and off white. The only other colors introdueed are 
the green of the growing plants and the brilliant 
floral sprays in frames on either side of mantel. 





FACT AND COMMENT 
CHRISTMAS 1939—Again we arrive at the tradi- 


tional season of cheer and good- 
will. Destructive forces, however, are doing their best 
not only to kill the spirit of Christmas but also to take 
the very joy out of living. 


Those in the decorative profession must have a strong 


feeling of gratification, in these times particularly, that 


their task is to construct, create, and beautify. In the 
midst of so much wanton destruction it is their duty 
to fashion lovelier and more satisfying surroundings for 
us to enjoy. 

This is also true of the decorative supply firms. 
Naturally their chief aim is to sell merchandise at a 
profit, nevertheless to deal in materials that are designed 
to give pleasure to humanity should give to the thought- 
ful members of the trade a great sense of thankfulness. 

Together the services of decorator and the whole- 
sale producer are of greater value in these days of 
turmoil than they probably appreciate. 

We too are thankful for the part we play in their 
constructive program. At this time we wish to sincerely 
thank both our readers and our advertisers for their 
support and cooperation. 

We extend to one and all the Season’s Greetings and 
Prosperity for the Coming Year. 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc. 
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Colored glass and mirror used in the Forum Cafeteria, Chicago. The murals 
are a combination of sandblasting and insetting of colored mirror. Courtesy, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford. 


Keflect tons on Glass 


HE ancient maker of glass might well look surprised at the glass 

products which are turned out today by modern machines under the 
guidance of carefully trained chemists. Despite its obvious practicality 
and usefulness one parallel can be drawn—zglass is still a thing of beauty. 
When the skilled artisans of Egypt and the Near East fashioned glass 
with as much loving care as they polished their precious jewels, it was 
of equal value. When the Murano glassblowers began to produce their 
fragile works of art for the fine homes of the Renaissanee, glass was still 
a treasure. And the quantity of mirrors used in the mammoth palace at 





By Ethel Lewis, A.1.D. 
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Versailles suggests that none but the greatest of kings could have pro- 
cured so much of the precious material for the reflection of the beauties 
of his court. 

The glass of today can still be treasured as a work of art—consider 
some of the finely designed and carved pieces turned out by the skilled 
Scandinavians or the still clever Venetians—but to the average person it 
is a daily necessity. We demand wide windows with flawless panes of glass, 
mirrors which reflect without a sign of distortion; our automobiles must 
be equipped with shatter-proof glass, and of what value would our 
electric lighting current be without the crystal bulbs which contain the 
precious filaments. 

Modern glass is quite as important in the structural field as it is in 
the decorative, though we no longer stop to gape at a wall of glass blocks 
or a side of a building that glistens with large areas of windows. Mirrored 
walls and ceilings can be overdone, but then, so can wood-paneled walls 
and ceilings. It requires skillful designing to use only one mirrored wall 
or niche to add apparent spaciousness to a room. The small entrance hall 
with murals on mirrored walls can be made to seem many times its actual 
size. The hallway lends itself to varied treatments—a stair railing of all 
glass panels with handsomely etched or sand-blasted designs—or glass 
rods combined with glistening chromium—or specially molded glass serolls 


Glass block panels provide softly diffused light, privacy, hide a 
possible undesirable view and create a pleasing background for 
growing flowers and plants. Courtesy, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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and figures ingeniously set into a 
fantastically lovely aluminum setting. 
Despite the difference in texture, glass 


and hand-wrought iron can be com- 


bined to make a stairway of rare ele- 
gance. If it fits into your contempo- 
rary design you can make the stairway 


itself of glass—even the stair treads, 
as one of the newer types of glass is 
resistant to the constant seuffing of 
feet. Many times as strong as ordinary 
plate glass these new kinds of glass can 
be used for fire-place sereens or fae- 
ings, even for the oven doors in the 





kitchen. 

Glass for partition walls is a simple 
way of letting light into an inner room. 
There is another new kind of glass that 
has a satiny louvered effect which 
makes it a perfect background in the 
small fitting-rooms in the shops where 
it is used. Colored glass tile or brick 
has long been popular for kitchens and 





bathrooms and now glass is one of the 









Left above, satinol finished louvrex glass 
creates a glamorous background for a 
fitting room, providing for privacy and 
at the same time transmitting ample 
light. Courtesy, Libbey-Owens-Ford. 
Left, glass blocks with incised signs of 
Zodiac which may be used for panels, 
book ends, or lamp bases. Courtesy, H. 
H. Turchin, sponsored by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 
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Below, even awnings of glass fabric! 
They are particularly appropriate as 
they are impervious to all weather con- 
ditions. Courtesy, J. H. Thorp & Co. 
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important mediums for murals. There 
are artists who like to do their paint- 
ing on the reverse side of plate glass, 
others leave there an etched or sand- 
blasted design. Some fill in the un- 
decorated background with silver or 
copper or gold leaf to give the effect 
of colored mirror. Small 
glass ean be set into plaster walls 


scenes in 


and in one restaurant smart military 
figures march across one wall, each 
figure outlined by small blocks of mir- 
ror, which gives an amazing effect of 
movement. 

Colored glass as well as colored mir- 
ror is now available in a range of 
hues which should appeal to any inte- 
rior decorator. The peach or flesh 
tone continues to be one of the most 
popular, for though it provides per- 
fectly adequate reflection it makes one 

the 
rose- 


believe in seeing 
world through 
tinted glasses. That 
same tone of window 
glass lends clearer and 
more appealing color 
outside 
seene which might not 


seem 


values to an 


so charming 
through plain white 
glass. There are several 
wonderful blues, greens 
that tend toward the 
yellowish, a gold that 
reflect pure 
gold, and the gunmetal 
which can lend dusky 
enchantment in 


seems to 


certain 


This oyster shell pat- 

terned lamp shade is of 

Fiberglas and_ therefore 

does not scorch or dis- 

color from the heat of 

the light. Courtesy, J. 
H. Thorp & Co. 


well-chosen locations. 

There are so many new tricks to do 
with windows that should inspire each 
designer to something individual. The 
so-called picture windows are becoming 
increasingly popular. See if there isn’t 
an appealing vista from some angle in 
the house on which you are working 
and then arrange a window so that the 
lovely view can be framed as a pic- 
ture. It will add pattern and color to 
a room in such a way as no painting 
or brilliantly patterned draperies ever 
could reproduce. Frame this real land- 
scape as skillfully as you would an old 
master. Then there is the window which 
presents a view out to a terrace or to 
a porch which is only a picture at 
certain Such windows 


times. ean be 


amusingly treated by having a window 
of mirror in front of which are placed 
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small glass shelves to hold rare bibelots 
to reflect in their mirrored background. 
When the window is opened the shelves 
still remain in place, but the reflection 


is replaced by an actual view. Some- - 


times there are windows on air-shafts 
which need to be opened only on cer- 
tain oveasions and they, too, can be 
treated with mirror instead of glass 
and so look more like a small cabinet 
than a utilitarian outlet. 

Glass furniture is not exactly news 
but the improvements in its construe- 
tion indicate that it is here to stay and 
that our best designers are now work- 
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A few of the pieces ina smart glass bedroom ensemble. Cour- 
tesy, H. H. Turchin sponsored by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 





ing on forms suited to the material. It 
has been rather silly to use designs 
which were conceived tor wood and 
just translated into a like piece of fur- 
niture made of glass. In combination 
with the modern metals glass makes 
smart sereens, pedestals, beds, tables 
of all sizes and for all purposes, and 
few chairs with comfortable 
cushions are now quite practical. 

The field of accessories has long 
been filled with wonderful glass gad- 
gets for the masculine desk, for the 
feminine boudoir, for the kitchen, and 
for the gorgeously set dining-table. 


some 













‘There are even glass blocks which have 
incised in which are 
equally adaptable for setting in a wall 


designs them 
or being used as book-ends or even a 
lamp base. Crystal chandeliers are 
quite as beautiful as ever and new 
molded forms in colored glass make 
lighting fixtures for the modern room 
that are unbelievably Glass 
lamps in new forms or old seem never 
to lose their popularity and now that 
they may be topped with shades made 


of glass fabric they have become com- 


lovely. 


plete units. There is even a_ glass 
blackboard for children on whieh the 
chalk just cannot squeak. 

The new glass fabrics have become 
so instantly popular that the mills are 
working overtime. They have many 
things in their favor, for they are not 


affected by the weather or the sun, 
they will neither sag nor shrink, and 
they are so easy to launder for dirt 
‘annot get into the fibres. Such a fabric 
is ideal for lamp shades where heat 
from the bulbs so often scorches the 
fabrics or burns out the color. And 
speaking of color they are now avail- 
able in an amazing array of tones 
since a new method of dyeing has 
been discovered. A clear yellow, sev- 
eral tones of green, a soft rose, red, 
brewn, a kind of biscuit and dainty 
grey have been added to the blues and 
whites with which we are all familiar. 


This new cloth is now being made with 
a continuous filament so that there are 
no prickly ends. In addition to lamp 
shades and draperies, these glass fab- 
ries are ideal for (Turn to page 38) 


Not only the tableware but also the table itself is of glass in this festive 
setting. Courtesy, Hl. Hl. Turchin sponsored by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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Setting ! 


Glimpses of three of the tea settings 
which are now on exhibition at the Deco- 
rators Club, N. Y. At the left is the one 
created by Miss Gertrude Gheen Robin- 
son entitled “The Boston Tea Party.” 
Below, contemporary setting for “Break- 
fast at Eight,” by Ethel Lewis. At the 
bottom, Miss Emma B. Hopkins has 
“Gone With the Wind” for her inspiration, 
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Two of the highly styled table settings 
by Carole Stupell. Above, “Bacchanale 
Buffet” employing crystal, silver, Lucite, 
and china with grape motifs set on a! 
pink silk mousseline cloth having ap- 
plique leaves in fuchsia to wine shades. 
Below, “International Set” prize winning | 
table with black and white suede finish | 
china, gold base goblets, centerpiece of | 
orchids in Lucite holder on chartreuse 
cloth. Photos, International Silk Guild. 





THE MAN AT THE LOOM SPEAKS 


The first part of ths article appeared 
in the October INTERICR DECORATOR 


[IN revealing to you decorators some 
of the interesting problems that the 
master weaver faces today I again 
break my usual silence and point out 
some of the interesting techniques in 
the operation of a Jacquard loom. 

When Joseph Maria Jacquard in- 
vented his loom contraption to permit 
designs to be woven on a power loom 
he contributed the greatest single ae- 
complishment to weaving since the in- 
vention of the loom itself. As you 
know, without the Jacquard attach- 
ment the power loom is very limited 
in the matter of weaving a design. 
Stripes, plaids or semi-geometric pat- 
terns on a very small seale having 
about an inch and a half repeat at the 
most, are practically the extent that a 
non-Jacquard power loom can produce. 
Of course, before the days of Jae- 
quard large designs were either hand 
woven or printed. 


Below, three fabrics with 1, 4 and 2 field designs. 


You decorators are always inter- 
ested in specially woven Jacquard fab- 
rics. Many of you often design them. 
It might be interesting for you to 
know that when a weaver picks up the 
design for a fabrie one of the first 
things he notices is into how many 
fields the design is divided. For ex- 
ample, each repeat is considered a 
separate field. A fabric that does not 
repeat across its width has but one 
field. A fabric that has a two repeat 
is two fields, ete. Again, this division 
must be classified into designs that are 
symmetrical or assymetrical in pattern. 

Below are reproduced three fabrics, 
the one to the left having a single field 
or no repeat, the one in the center 
having four fields and the one to the 
right having two fields. White lines 
have been drawn in to show the divi- 
sion of the different fields. Part of the 
left field of the fabrie at the right has 


See accompanying text. 
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heen cut off but complete it is a 50 inch 
material, as are the other two. , 
Now at the right are illustrations of 
the Jaequard looms set up for two 
types of fabric. Here we see the cables 
running from the Jacquard attachment 
high up near the ceiling down to the 
heddles through which the warp 
threads pass. This gives a_ very 
dramatie and interesting picture of the 
fabric in the making. Note that the 
cables in the upper picture are divided 
into four sections. This proves that a 
fabric of four fields is being woven. 
Below, we note the cables are all 
massed in one unit showing that a 
single field fabric is on this loom. Thus 
if we had illustrations of these cables 
arranged for a two, six or eight field 
fabric we would see that number of 
separate cable units running from the 
Jacquard above to the heddles below. 
But to speak of the Jacquard at- 
tachment, or harness, as it is ealled, 
which is set away above the loom near 
the ceiling, it is indeed an ingenious 
contraption with an uncanny sense of 
what to do at the right time. While it 


Right, cables from Jacquard attachment 
to heddles through which the warp 
threads pass. See accompanying § te-t. 
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looks very complicated and foreboding 
to the uninitiated layman in principle 
it is a very simple mechanism. 

Some of you may remember when 
the player piano burst upon the market 
and proud owners were more fasci- 
nated by its operation than by the 
music produced. We do not know 
whether the inventor had worked on a 
Jacquard loom or had gotten his idea 
from another source. The player piano 
operation, however, has a close simi- 
larity to this Jacquard attachment. As 
the perforated player-piano roll passes 
over a series of holes in a brass bar 
certain keys on the piano strike. Re- 
sult, music, good, bad or indifferent. 
Now in the place of the player piano 





roll let us imagine a series of card- 
board strips from 33%” by 18” to 
33g” by 36” punched with holes at 
varying intervals and laced by cords 
into an endless chain. The number of 
ecards vary in accordance with the 
length of the repeat design. This num- 
ber is only limited by the amount of 
space the loom master can give to this 
endless chain of cards. But for prac- 
tical purposes let us take for example 
a pattern with a three yard repeat. If 
it is a damask fabrie with 58 picks or 
strokes of the shuttle per inch there 
ean be as many as 6,264 Jacquard 
ecards. If this were a lampas with a 
three yard pattern there could be as 
many as (Continued on page 41) 


Jacquard cables being attached to the weights 
preparatory m setting up the Jacquard loom. 
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Barlow-Schneider, Inc., decorators. Dining room in the Geor- 
gian manner in a St. Louis home. The walls are pale vellaw, 
the ceiling white and the draperies are likewise pale yellow 
taffeta with white taffeta lining. Pale yellow brocatelle covers the 
chair seats while the floor is covered with a champagne broad- 
loom carpet. 


Preceding Page. 


Adrian, decorator. Another view of decorator’s own bedroom 
(see Fontispiece). The color scheme is almost entirely in shades 
of pale gray and off white. The hangings at the windows and 
on the bed are of English hand blocked linen in grays and 
oyster and the dove wall paper in similar tones. 
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A spacious sunporch of a 


Sarah Hunter Kelly, decorator. 
country estate furnished in a very gay manner. A variety of fresh 
garden colorings are in the floral and striped slip covers as well 
as the screen. The window treatment with rough textured fabric 


on the cornice and repeated in the drapery is noteworthy. 
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Frank V. Hoffman and Associates, decorators. Three 
views of a recently completed living room in a Chicago 
residence showing the colorful murals by Frank Hoffman, 
reminiscent of Persian Miniatures. These murals are the 
dominant note in the room and furnish the colors for 
the entire scheme. The walls are painted a deep beige 
with the exception of the window wall which is faded 
mulberry with a matching drapery. A pleasing combina- 
tion of period and contemporary styles is seen in the 
furniture of bleached woods and black ebony upholstered 
in silver grays and cream accented by blues. The gray 
broadloom carpet is spotted by hand tufted rugs in 
harmonizing colors. 
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Private dining room in the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria used by the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Norway on their recent visit. Decorated in the Norse 


manner, the furniture, bric-a-brac and woodwork are painted and carved 
and the upholstery and draperies are Norwegian tapestries. 




















PAINTINGS AND DECORATION 


EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH GIVEN AT 
THE NATIONAL A.I.D. HEADQUARTERS 


By Walter Pach 


Mavam Kind 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a privilege and one that I 
esteem very highly indeed to be asked 
to address a group of people who have 
so deep an influence on the cultural 
lite of our whole country as the Ameri- 
‘can Institute 


President, Hostesses, 


of Decorators. It is a 
pleasure finding myself among you and 
to see on your walls the work of men 
like Monet and Derain. So I know 
that in the French phrase, I am preach- 
ing to the converted in speaking to you 
this afternoon of the place of paintings 
By the “converted” I 
mean that group of a few thousand 


in decoration. 


from among our 130 millions of popu- 
lation who understand and appreciate 
the art of painting. 

Shortly ago I was in Columbus, Ohio 
as a member of a jury with Homer 
St. Gaudens and J. P. Thorley judging 
Aside from 
my jury work I was particularly in- 


an exhibit of paintings. 


terested in the extraordinary and un- 
paralleled collection of Indian art in 
that city. The culture of our fore- 
runners in that part of the country 
reached unusual heights that almost no 
one This fact was 
brought to my notice by Dr. Valiant’s 
Book “Indian Art of North America” 
which appeared a few weeks ago. 
What I wish to emphasize is that 
despite the perfectly wonderful decora- 
tion of baskets and pottery and seulp- 


knows about. 


ture that will bear comparison with 
that of ancient Egypt, one finds among 
the Indians of our northern part of the 
country almost no painting. The fact 
that while the Indian attained great 
heights in other arts except painting 
is explained in a book by Elie Fauré 
“The History of Art” which I trans- 
lated many years ago. Fauré points 
out that in the evolution of mankind 
paintings is the last of the arts to de- 
velop. First we have to have shelter, 
then beautify the shelter, then beautify 
ourselves, then we imitate, which gives 
us sculpture. However, until man has 
reached the stage of what our current 
slang of the arts expresses as “abstrac- 
tion,” until he can see a flat surface in 
depth, for example as a landscape, with 
people, light and atmosphere, painting 
is not born. 

We have referred to this type of art 
as abstraction, as a thing of the mind 
and it is the mind that controls us. 
Consequently a scheme of decoration in 
which there is no controlling factor 
should appear rather unworthy to a 
person who wanted a home, an office, 
a club that would represent the 
thought of the people who would come 
there. 

Though I have spoken in terms of 
thousands of years in this evolution in 
the art of painting, we do not need to 
go that far back to find the highest 
periods on Eu- (Turn to page 38) 
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NEW MATERIALS AND GADGETS 
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OPPOSITE Page, top—Old Singer Sew- 
ing Machines may go out of date but 
their parts can be put to ingenious uses. 
For example, the table and chairs 
shown herewith were cleverly fashioned 
from Singer Sewing Machine stands by 
Lois Shaw, Ine. for Sir Douglas Alex- 
ander, President of the Singer Mfg. 
Co. The table shelf is of plate glass 
while the arm rests are of fashioned 
wood. Even the old castors have been 
retained to add to the portability of the 
furniture. 


BELOW, Left—Lyres are always grace- 
ful decorative motifs. This flower 
holder for real or artificial plants has 
been made to simulate a Greek lyre 
by Davidson, Ltd. It is finished in 
mahogany with hand striped decora- 
tion. 


BELOW, right—an unusual candlestand 
in bronze with a round shelf and oval 
mirror can be a very useful furnishing. 
It stands 57 inches high, the mirror 
adjustable, and may be had in any 
finish desired from John Stuart, Ine. 


Not Illustrated 


WHAT is perhaps the first catalog de- 
scribing, illustrating and containing 
swatches of glass fabrics has just been 
issued by J. H. Thorp & Co. This book- 
let in two colors shows some of the 
process of manufacturing numerous and 
important installations together with 
four samples of the material. The ma- 
terials are of white glass net, a peri- 
winkle gros grain, a dark blue stripe 
and an eeru gauze. This catalog is 
obtainable upon request. 


WHILE the ‘‘plug-in’’ strip is not en- 
tirely new, it has been recently de- 
veloped and improved so as to be of 
real value to the interior decorator. 
This strip which conceals electric light 
wires with ‘‘plug-ins’’ every six to 
eighteen inches may be inconspicuously 
attached as part of the moulding base- 
board or trim of a room for it is availa- 
ble finished in any desired color or even 
simulating wood to harmonize with 
various color schemes. The use of this 
material makes the lighting problem 





ABOVE—This is not a new hat but a 
ceiling spotlight to be concealed. De- 
signed and manufactured by Rambusch, 
it is called Downlite as it sends a beam 
straight down eliminating the _ spill 
light. With a supplemental reflector or 
‘*shovel’’, however, the light may be 
directed laterally to light a wall panel 
or picture. The width of the beam is 
variable. The overall efficiency of the 
unit is 37% if gold-plated reflectors 
are used and 42% if white reflectors 
are used within the unit. The opening 


is large enough to permit relamping 
from below and heat is dissipated 


through ventilating holes through the 
top of the fixture. It comes in two 
sizes, the small being 2014 inches high, 
11 inches in the widest diameter and 
a 5 inch aperture taking from 100 to 
a 300 watt lamp. The weight of this 
unit is 13 pounds. The large unit is 
27 inches high, 141% inches in diameter, 
6 inch aperture and will take from 300 
to 1,000 watt lamp. This fixture weighs 
25 pounds. 


very flexible as lamps and other elec- 
trical fixtures may be changed at will. 
This unit is manufactured by the 
National Electrie Products Corp. 
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GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


Our readers are invited to submit terms for research and defining. 


Trimmer Areh— A masonry arch 
between a header and the chimney 
to support a fireplace facing and 
hearth. 


Truss—A rigid and inflexible struc- 
ture made up of members of steel, 
wood, or concrete usually for carry- 
ing heavy loads or spanning large 
areas. Trusses are generally used 
where it is impractical to span an 
opening with a single member such 
as a beam or girder. 











Three types of trusses. 


Tusean Order— In the Roman archi- 
tecture, one of the plainest of the 
Five Orders, which was supposed to 
have originated in Tuscany, Italy. 


Tympanum— An area enclosed by 
the main cornice line and the rake 
or slope or eurving lines of a pedi- 
ment. 








Valley— An inside angle formed by 
the intersection of two roof areas 
that slope in different directions. 


~ 





Valley 
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Vault—Arched masonry ceiling, also 
steel or masonry safety depository 
and enclosed areas underground. 


Veranda— An open roofed gallery 
or portico attached to the exterior 
of a building, sometimes ealled a 
porch. 


Vestibule— A small closed entry 
usually as a protection against the 
weather at the entrance of a building. 


Volute—Spiral or scroll motif char- 
acteristic of the Ionie column. Also 
any similar type of ornament. 


Voussoirs— Wedge - shaped blocks 
which form the arch are termed 
voussoirs. The center block is ealled 
the keystone. See arch. 











Arch showing “S” springers, “V” vous- 
soirs and “K” keystone. 





Wainscot— A protective facing for 
a wall that does not extend to the 
ceiling. Generally of marble or wood. 





Water Table— An outward sloped 
surface atop a foundation or where 
the wall sets in slightly to shed water 
away from the structure. 


Weather Boarding— Overlapping 
of boards to prevent the rain from 
passing through. Clapboards are the 
most common type of lumber used for 
weather boarding. 


Weathering—Sloping surface on any 
horizontal plane to drain off the rain. 
Sometimes called a wash. 


Wheel Window—Round window the 
mullions of which converge like the 
spokes of a wheel. Used extensively 
in Romanesque and Gothie  arehi- 
tecture. 


Wicket— Small door set in or near 
a large one or a small door in a gate. 


Withs or Withes—The = divisions 
separating two or more flues within 
the same chimney. 
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American papers this 











without additional 
$3.50 a roll. 







Reproduced from an old paper 


in’ a Massachusetts house. 











THE BIRD 


In our new collection of 


rooms and dressing rooms. 


Made in special colors for 


is the 


latest design — like blue and 
white porcelain, clean and 
fresh, and pleasant for bath- 


room lots of 15 rolls or more, 


charge. 


Nancy McClelland, Inc. ise.s7thst.,N.y. 














TRADITIONAL QUALITY FURNITURE — DISTINCTIVELY TAILORED 





ASHLEY 


Cfeorgian Anita 0. eitaa 
40 


DESIGNERS——-MANUFACTURERS 


-46 WEST 25th STREET. NEW YORK 
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ACTIVITIES 





The above arm chair has been styled 
after the Louisianian French Colonial 
type of furniture showing the character- 
istic French partiality to slender mem- 
bers and drapery designs. It is a sketch 
from the new catalogue of The Hayden 
Company which treats with furniture 
from the age of oak to contemporary 
times. This catalogue is a numbered and 
limited edition leather bound. 


A coffee table in the 
early XIX Century 
neo-classic type, a 
recent addition to 
the line of Zangerle 
& Peterson Co. 
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IN BRIEF 


MORE than 3,800 objects were added 
to the collections of the Cooper Union 


Museum for the Arts of Decoration 
during the year. The accretions in- 
clude drawings, textiles, ceramics, 


prints, paintings and furniture from 
Other gifts 
were 122 pieces of wall paper, many 
of XIX Century origin, 4 from the 
Jeremiah Lee Mansion in Marblehead, 


the Cooper-Hewitt home. 


and 57 
1890’s. 


American wall papers of the 


AN exhibit of portrait 
figurines was recently held in the show- 
These 
figurines, executed by Helen Blair, are 
the premises of the client 
from life poses. Miss Blair has special- 
ized in doing children by watching 
their activities and characteristic poses 
translating the personality of the child 
into her plastic medium. She has been 
doing some of her work in hydrocol 
which is harder and less liable to chip 
than ordinary plaster. 


interesting 
room of Emma Romeyn, Ine. 


done on 


A SERIES of illustrated lectures on 
Contemporary Design will be given at 
the Metropolitan Museum by Eugene 
Schoen, A. I. A., A. I. D., on Sunday 
afternoons at 3 p. m. during January. 
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MODERN FIREPLACE OF DISTINCTION 


Part of the Otis Sectional Group 








CATALOGUE FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
ON REQUEST PRODUCTS, . INCORPORATED 410 EAST 32 ST., NEW YORK 
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Flower stands of many designs and sizes, ranging from four 
feet down to eight inches in height. Limited production. 
Finest cabinet work. Most suitable for Christmas presents. 
Descriptive catalogue on request. 


OLD MILL ROAD WORKSHOP 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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Louis Rorimer 


WV y | "(HE American Institute of Decora. 
ss | tors announce the death of Louis 
erry -Go-roun Rorimer on November 30th after a three 


months illness in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
| Rorimer who was 67 years old had been 











| very active in institute work, having 
been a past Vice-President. 

At the age of 16 Mr. Rorimer went to 
Kurope studying five years at the 
Kunstagewerbe at Munich and _ the 
Academie Julian in Paris majoring in 
the decorative arts. Returning to this 
country he established an_ interior 
decorative business in Cleveland. About 
thirty years ago he built the present 
structure that now houses his estab- 
lishment on Euclid Ave. 

Aside from the decorative arts, Mr. 
Rorimer was very much interested in 
the entire art field. He was one of the 
organizers of the Cleveland Society of 
Arts, and with Henry G. Keller or 
ganized the educational plan in use at 
the Cleveland Art School. As a teacher 
Mr. Rorimer had many pupils who b:- 








came famous, ineluding Norman Bb. 


Merry-go-round, a white pat: 
tern on a pale blue ground. | Mr. Rorimer is survived by his wife, 
It is a 33 inch paper with a 
5 repeat design to the width 


Geddes. 


Mrs. Edith Joseph, by his son, James 

J., who is Curator of Mediaeval Arts 

and Director of the Cloisters of the 

Metropolitan Museum, N. Y., his daugh- 

ter, Mrs. Samuel Dushkin, wife of the 

CWT SO | well-known violinist, as well as a 
| brother and two sisters. 


\T the annual meeting of the Ohio 


4 


Large selections of fine and exclu- Chapter at Cleveland on November 11th 

; . the following officers were elected for 
rele wall — by prominent art- the ensuing year. President, Mr. 
ists. All papers are made to special George Bierce; first Vice-President, 
order in your own colors. | Miss Elizabeth Greene; second Viee- 


President, Mr. G. L. Rossiter; See., 
Miss Nona May Turner; Treas., Mr. 
LaFayette R. Robinson. 


D. LORRAINE AN exhibit of 36 paintings by Maurice 
YERKES, A. I. D. Gordon talented young artist is being 


“e ; shown in the studio of Elaine Drake. 
700 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago The work of the artist not only shows 


a sense of humor, but a keen under- 
standing of life in the city. As it 18 
his custom to work very swiftly, his 


Chas. R. Gracie, 686 Lexington Ave., New York 
Mrs. Geo. F. King, 814 S. Figueroa St., Les Angeles 





paintings possess a spontaneity. 
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Flower stands of many designs and sizes, ranging from four 
feet down to eight inches in height. Limited production. 
Finest cabinet work. Most suitable for Christmas presents. 


the 
Descriptive catalogue on request. 


OLD MILL ROAD WORKSHOP 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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CUSTOM ORDERS 


tH HAY DEN cov. 


WILL QUOTE 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


ON REQUEST FOR YOUR 
MADE TO ORDER 
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“LULL-A-BUYS" 


for Summer 



















New harmony between style, comfort and 
value in Cane Craft and Wrought Iron. FURNITURE AND 
JANUARY MARKET EXHIBITS 
GRAND RAPIDS— HIGH POINT— WOODWORK 
Waters Bldg. Tomlinson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY— LOS ANGELES— 
385 Madison Ave. 701 N. La. Cienega Either Period or Modern 


WATCH FICKS REED IN 1940! 
FICK Write tod 52 EAST 57th ST., N. Y. CITY 
“KS REED CO BRAMAN ce 


catalogue. 
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TO HELP SELL 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 
hang straight, without 
loops, knots or kinks. 

+ 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 

reduce servicecosts because 

they eliminate “creeping.” 
. 


BEAD CHAIN*%* controls 
are easily attached to cord 
and tassel without the need 
of clamping tools. 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 
are an added selling feature 
constantly advertised to 
the decorator, architect 
and trade. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Brenmar Distributing Co., 1145 W. 25th PL, 
Los Angeles; 1039 Harrison St., San Francisco; Fiwale Equipment 
Mig. Co., Inc., 64 Reade St., New York City; 200 E. Ilinois St., 
Chicago; 126 E. Pomona St., Philadelphia; Guarantee Specialty 
Mfg. Co., East 96th St.,. NYCRR, Cleveland; 549 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago; 724 Wyandotte St., Kansas City: Lerentzen 
Hardware Mfg. Co., 391 W. Broadway, New York City; 2236 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 2612 Commerce St., Dallas; Unit 
Venetian Blind Supply Corp., 437 Eleventh Ave., New York City; 
2240 S. Union Ave., Chicago; 703 McKinney Ave., Dallas; 1515 
East 7th St., Los Angeles; Wright Sales Co.,!28 Imlay St., B’klyn. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING Co. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 28 Mt. Grove St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE Museum of the City of New 
York has opened a new permanent ex. 
hibit of ‘‘A New York Interior, ea, 
1700, in the Dutch Tradition.’’ The 
exhibit, arranged by Miss V. Isabelle 
Miller, Curator, is the gift of The 
Women’s Committee. 

The exhibit shows the Fore Room 
(Voorhuis) or living room of a house, 
about 1700 in New York City, which has 
a heavy beamed eeiling, double 
‘*Dutch’’ door, casement window, and 
wide floor boards. An important fea- 
ture of the room is the fireplace which 
dominates the eastern wall. This has 
an overhanging chimney breast which 
holds 17th century Delft-blue plates, 
Below are rows of polychrome bird and 
flower tiles of the same period, imported 
from Holland, and a Dutch iron fire- 
back brought over about 1660. This 
fireplace has marked New York char- 
acteristics which differentiate it from 
those found in New England. It has 
no recessed opening for logs but its 
back runs flush with the wall, the chim- 
ney opening being provided by a heavy 
breast which is trimmed with a valance 
or chimney cloth. 

The furnishings of the room, all of 
which are original, consist of a large 
kas or cupboard (the pride of. every 
Dutch housewife), a chest of drawers 
with ball feet, an arm-chair with spiral 
turnings and leather back and seat, a 
side chair with high crested back, and 
a small table covered with a 17th cen- 
tury oriental rug on which rests the 
customary Dutch Bible with its carved 
wooden box. The floor of the room has 
no covering as it was customary at this 
time to scrub the boards with wood and 
sand. 


‘s(.HE Tree, The Vine and Their 
Fruit’’ in decoration is the subject of an 
exhibition being held by Alice Baldwin 
Beer and Marie-Louise Wickes at Miss 
Beer’s showroom until December 23rd. 
The display ineludes embroideries, 
printed and woven fabrics, rugs, 
ceramics and other decorative art ob 
jects in which the tree, the vine and 
their fruit has been employed as the 
decorative theme. Many unique prod 
ucts have been assembled. 
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From The pO traight from Mount Vernon, fountainhead of American culture, came the motif 
for the splendid dining collection shown here, and more than a score of other 

MOUNT VERNON beautiful pieces. The skill of creative designers is evidenced in the careful propor- 
i tioning of each piece. Master craftsmanship carries out the designer's inspired crea- 

Collection tions and imparts the true spirit of the originals. See them in our exhibition rooms 
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‘TOMLINSON of HIGH POINT 


385 Madison Avenue, New York City 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
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Richter Furniture is MODERN in the 
iruest meaning of the word—it is the fur- 
niture of the ‘Georgian Masters scaled to 
the MODERN home—and incidentally it 
is enchanting when used in MODERN 
decorative surroundings. 

* 


i large reserve stock—or quickly 
made to Decorators’. order. 
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Solid Mahogany Bowls 


—for an added note in decoration 

















Food and fruit bowls—made of finest 
cuban mahogany—beautifully designed 
and hand finished—providing the trade 
with a new item of decorative merit. 
Send for illustrated folder. 


On display at our showrooms—a comprehensive dis- 
play of occasional furniture in the 18th century 
manner, fine quality pieces moderately priced for 
the dealer and decorator. 


ALLIED 


FURNITURE PRODUCTS’ CO. 
153 EAST 24th ST. NEW YORK 
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IDEAS AND OBJECTS | 


| 

| SCALES 

| FOR DECORATIVE USES | 
| ORIGINATED HERE | 
| 

| 

| 





The “Singer 
Sewing Machine | 
Dining Set” | 
| 


WAS DESIGNED HERE 











isth Century 
and French 


English 
furniture 
and objects are shown 


| 
} 
| Lois Shaw, Dne. 


| 460 Park Ave., New York City 








. * 








OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


that is NEW in DESIGN... 
UNVARYING in QUALITY 





Use these distinctive pieces to high- 
light the effectiveness of your carefully 


planned rooms—Choose from our 
wide selection of 18th Century French 
and English, and Swedish Modern 
designs. 


Write For New Complete Catalog 


The Zangerle & Peterson Co. 


2164 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago, Hl. 
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THE Gallery of Lois Shaw, Iie. jis 
marking its first anniversary by the 
exhibition of a bathroom-boudoir ar- 
ranged in the contemporary manner 
around an interesting Louis XV_ bath- 
tub with caned sides and caned chair 
back rest. Opposite the tub, which ean 
be adapted to modern piping, is a small 
French blue and white painted mantel, 
a reproduction of an old one, with ap- 
propriate accessories. Other furniture 
includes an inlaid Italian dressing 
table, two commodes, a Regency chair, 
During the 
year this firm has conceived the idea 


and a erystal chandelier. 


of using old seales for flower, plant, 
pepper and salt and inkwell holders, 


UP at the Lineoln Warehouse they 
have exceptionally fine facilities for 
storing paintings, furniture, tapestries, 
silver and _ objets 
household furnish- 


draperies, rugs, 


fact, all 
ings—during such time as the home 


d’art—in 


is being redecorated or in the absence 


of the owner. Valuable fabrics are 
placed in cold storage, if necessary de- 
mothed on the premises, and hung 


straight so as to avoid injury from 


folding. In addition, there are rooms 


where the decorator’s own workmen 
may repair furniture, paintings, tap- 
estries, rugs, ete. This firm also spe- 
cializes in packing and moving fragile 


art objects and fine furnishings. 


‘}7HE new Dunbar Furniture Co. eata- 
log which has just come to hand is ar. 
ranged in a most useful manner. In 
the 16 page illustrated index there are 
models of furniture 


every type of 


grouped by kind. These pieces are 
illustrated in miniature and under each 
piece number there is also a page num- 
ber where the identical pieee is illus- 
trated in large size as part of a re 
lated ensemble. These ensembles com- 
prise 14 urban house groupings and 26 
modern groupings with a short deserip- 


tion of the style theme preceding each. 


CARVED 
from 


wood mouldings available 
shown in a 


eatalog just issued by Klise Mfg. 9. 


stock are 28 page 
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L, ©: CHASE coated clothes are being 
shown in a stiff covered ring binder 
eatalog by L. Raffelson Co. One page 
is devoted to a 4” x 5” sample and on 
the opposite page are smaller samples 
of all colors carried in stock. In ad- 
dition there are explanations as to the 
purpose of the fabrics and suggestions 
for their use. 


A NEW firm at 358 W. Flagler St., 
Miami, Fla., is Draperies Unlimited, 
jobbers of upholstery fabrics and sup- 
plies and drapery workrooms. 


FROM The Formica Insulation Co. we 
have a new 12 page booklet suggest- 
ing colors in which Formica is avail- 
able and giving 3 pages of details of 


erection. 


News from the West Coast 


THE November meeting of Northern 
California Chapter, A.I.D., held at the 
studio of K. H. Lengfeld, San Fran- 
cisco, California, on the evening of the 
Mth, was marked by talks by A. Koney 
and H..F. Heitsman, of the du Pont 
Company. Special attention was given 
to syntheties, plastics and special pur- 
pose paints in which interior decora- 
tors are interested. The talks sup- 
plemented the elaborate display made 
by this econeern at the recent Golden 
Gate International Exposition. 


MISS D. R. MeCann, formerly with 
Arthur ©. Mauerhan, Berkeley, Calif., 
is now with Robert L. Foster, Press 
Club Building, San Franciseo. 


QTTO F. Hajda and J. F. Benthiene 
have arranged to open an interior dee- 
orating studio at 1252 Third Ave., San 
Diego, Calif. 


A DECORATING studio has been 
opened at 41 Third Ave., San Mateo, 
Calif. by Mrs. E. J. Murphy and Alta 
O’Dea. 


WOODRUFF & Long, interior decora- 
tors, have moved from 1501 Sutter St., 
'0 1552 Paeifie Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif, 


sim 


Leopald Colombo & Bro. tne. 
Lrporters and Makers of “Tine “Furniture 
238 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 


























FEATURING NEW IDEAS 
IN CURRENTLY POPULAR 


Mirror Hold Backs 


Highly decorative are these new hold- 
backs illustrated above, obtainable in 
round, diamond, octagon and_ also 
oval shapes, made of plate glass bev- 
elled, tube stems finished in polished 
chromium, with glass rods and cranes 
to match. 

Write for illustrations of these hold- 
backs and cranes. 


The Gould Merserean. Gx. Inc. 


189 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
FACTORY—L. |. City BOSTON—I3 Columbia St. 
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EMBROIDERED @ QUILTED 


—and 
HAND PRINTED FABRICS 
CUSTOM BUILT 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
and DRAPERY WORKROOM 


Steiner Studio 
169 East 6lst St. New York City 











Ask for Catalogue 
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THE 8S. & G. Gump Co., San Franciseo, 
Calif., whose activities include inte- 
rior decorating, has opened a branch 
in the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
with Robert Gump in charge. 


A SURVEY of the Exposition Model 
Homes Tour enterprise held in connee. 
tion with the Golden Gate Interna. 
tional Exposition at San Franciseo, 
with interior decorators participating, 
brings to light the fact that during the 
four months’ period the model homes 
were open a total of 1,176,356 visitors 
were registered, with two homes yet to 
report. Fifteen of the twenty-four 
have reported a volume of business ex- 
ceeding $930,350. Most of the homes 
in the Greater San Francisco area were 
sold prior to the closing of the Exposi- 
tion, with many of the sales including 
the furnishings. 


Reflections on Glass 
(Continued from page 13) 


shower curtains, for awnings, even for 
table-cloths. There is a rumor that it 
won’t be long now before we see some 
of them printed with the very smartest 
of up-to-date patterns. 

In this amazing age of discovery 
perhaps we have only begun on the 
possibilities of glass—a material whieh 
ean be spun into a filament 2/10,000 
of an inch in diameter or that can be 
made sturdy enough to use for walls 
and to withstand thermal and mechani- 
eal shock. 


Paintings and Decoration 
(Continued from page 25) 


ropean art since the Greeks, that ac 
cords painting the dominant role. We 
have only to think of a place like the 
Vatican with the art of Michaelangelo 
and Raphael, or the Doges Palace in 
Venice to see how the great painters 
of the Renaissance expressed man’s 
understandings, beliefs, and tastes. Also 
the great Dutch school that produced 
Rembrandt, Hals, Jan Steen created 
works of art that were the expression 
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of the true life of the times. For ex- 
ample, the portrait of Jan Six by Rem- 
brandt is as much a part of the old Six 
House in Amsterdam as the silver and 
pewter there. We of the Nordic race 
may take immense pride that this non 
Latin people of Holland and Flanders 
attained as masterfully a conception of 
their problem as the great classic races 
of the south. 

In France, 
was at its height we find a certain con- 
tradiction. Ali life in France in Gothic 
times was like a cathedral itself with 
its tens of thousands of little forms, 
each leaf, each stone, each bit of wood 
contributing to its entire effect. Fol- 
lowing the decline of the Middle Ages 
there came a period of disorientation 


however, when Holland 


where inspiration ran very thin indeed. 
While Holland was enjoying its height 
takes the road 
like Claud Lor- 
raine lives out his 82 years there never 


of independence France 
to Rome. And a man 


to return to his native country. An- 
other giant Poussin also goes there but 
returns to Franee to aid in the decora- 


tion of the Louvre upon the insistence 


of the King and Richelieu. Finding 
himself not treated in Paris with the 


respect he considered due him, he defied 
the French court and returns to Italy 
where he stays for the rest of his life. 

Thus it is we have a very illustrious 
precedent in standing on our dignity in 
refusing to do anything which will be- 
little our reputation. But worse than 
that, there are things extremely danger- 
ous to our profession. I say ‘‘our’’ be- 
cause [ do myself the honor of associ- 
ating myself with you. In fact, every 
painter should think of himself to some 
extent as a decorator. 

Regarding one dangerous practice, we 
might as well face the facts and know 
what is said in the studios. When a 
genuine picture cannot be had, or will 
not be paid for, the decorator fearing 
‘ompetition often supplies something 
that more or less looks like the picture 
lesired. In studio 
talled ‘‘ decorators’ 
minds me 


slang these are 
pictures.’’ This re- 
of a grand Latin proverb 
Which used to be in stained glass in my 
tollege—‘‘non videri sed esse’? or ‘‘ not 








An 
Ideal 
Gift 


These _ color- 
ful hostess 
tables with 
majolica 
trays make 
welcome 
gifts. Ready 
to ship im- 
mediately. With 13” tray, $4.50 prs with 
17” tray, $6 retail. Salterini presents many 
other smart accessories and lamps in the new 
Catalog No. 23. Ask for your copy. 


JOHN B. SALTERINI CO. 


New York Showrooms 


322 EAST 44th STREET 














MANUFACTURERS of Early American, 


English and French furniture for the 

oe eee dining room and living room 

. an interesting display for both dealer 
and decorator. 
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Factory Showrooms: 222 E. 46th St., N. Y. 
VANDERBILT 6-0880 
FACTORY: BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 
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1939 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS 


¢ © An all-embracing line of fabrics 
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for every decorative purpose-—up- 
* holstery, draperies, curtains, bed- 
5 spreads, etc.—moderately priced. 

2 « IN WORK—the spring line of 
s slip cover and all-purpose fabrics— 
% emphasizing Erbun originality and 
%  exclusiveness of design and weaves. 


45) 
e 
+ ERBUN Fabrics corp. 
t 19 EAST 2ist ST., NEW YORK * 
% 1014 Santee St., Los Angeles, Gal. 


NO SALE 


Our friend the decorator who is “just 
looking” is a cordially welcome visitor 
to the PRM showrooms. Lots of you 
have formed the good habit of fre- 
quent visits . . . to check on style 
trends, freshen a jaded imagination 
or just for the fun of browsing. Drop 
in any time. You won’t be hampered, 





DRM heckled or hurried. 

GOLDEN FLEECE FLGDR COVERINGS 
136 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Western Office: 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











OUR NEW 
FALL 
LINE of 


Upholstery & Drapery Fabrics 


New Fabrics — new patterns — new colorings in 
Brocatelles, Tapestries, Pile Fabrics, ete. A wide 
variety of fabrics for every purpose—moderately 
priced. Sample books available. 


S. KRAVET & SONS, INC. 


36 EAST 21st STREET NEW YORK 














40 INTERIOR DECORATOR 


to seem but to be.’’ Inversely the dee. 
orators’ picture may look like « Rem. 
brandt or Renoir but is not. 

Should such an understanding of that 
idea become general, people would 
really believe that these are decorators’ 
pictures and the conclusion would fol- 
low that the decorators’ business js 
not with real things but matters of 
mere pretense. 

No thought could be more dangerous 
in any profession. Consider the doe- 
tors how careful they are as to quacks, 
What did we read in the paper this 
morning about the lawyers disbarring 
a famous member of their profession 
because in the words of the judge ‘‘he 
used bad judgment at least in allowing 
a misunderstanding of his motives,’ 
The profession cannot afford to have on 
its lists a man where there is even a 
possibility of suspecting false practices. 
The matter is less clear cut, however, 
with you who are dealing with people 
less acquainted with the field of art. 
[ can say all this with the greatest con- 
fidence and freedom because I know 
that you recognize the quality of art. 

The innate love of the materials with 
which we create is of extreme impor- 
tance. A remark I once heard about an 
Indian explains some of the wonder of 
their sculpture. He would pick up a 
stone from a river bed or forest, just 
look at it enthralled and carry it about 
because of its beauty. If he is going 
to change it, it must be to accentuate 
its qualities and its beauty. 

I experienced that same feeling upon 
painting my first fresco. When the plas- 
terer turned over the panel to me it 
was like the driven snow, the purest 
white studded with a little glitter of 
marble dust. It was moist and sensi: 
tive. I said ‘‘Don’t let me mess that 
up. I can’t do anything to it, but will 
only spoil it. It is beautiful as it is.” 
I never touch an expanse of plaster for 
fresco without that sense of the wonder 
of the material, of its purity and with 
the idea that my work must be worthy 
of it. 

It is true likewise of the etcher whe! 
presented with the virgin copper, gleam 
ing, glinting and fiery. He is inspired 
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to create something where the fire of 
that copper will come through and 
marry with the ink and the paper. 
Thus the painters and etchers have the 
same attitude that I think makes a sue- 
cessful deeorator—the love of space, 
the love of volume, the love of materi- 
als, and the sense of responsibility. 
Your task of course is really difficult 
but I believe always delightful, and of 
pivotal importance not to yourselves 
alone but to the country. It is you who 
must convince the public the real im- 
portance of painting in decoration. 


The Man at the Loom Speaks 
(Continued from Page 18) 
18,792 cards as it is a finer type fabric. 
As this endless chain of cards passes 
along, in principle like the player piano 
roll, hooks drop into the holes that 
present themselves and instead of cre- 
ating musie the loom ereates a 
patterned fabric, and the trick is simply 
this. The hooks that drop into holes 
are attached to long cables in turn 
attached to heddles through which the 
warp thread or threads pass (there may 
he as many as three or four threads to 
each warp). By this operation certain 
of the warp threads drop down into a 
position so that when the shuttle is 
passed through the filler thread covers 
them. Other of the warp threads are 
held up to show on the surface ecover- 
ing the filler thread. Thus the design is 
formed. These are the cables that are 
0 plainly seen in the illustrations on 
the page facing the head of this article. 
If the Jacquard is to control a de- 
‘ign with one field only there will be 
oly one cable attached to cach hook. 
But if a two field, four field, six or 
‘ight field design is to be woven, then 
there will be two, four, six or eight 
tables attached to each hook. Each one 
of these cables is weighted separately 
0 insure instantaneous dropping of the 
hook into a hole at the proper time. So 
uch friction is caused by the group- 
ing of the cables, shown on page 17, 
that without the weighting the cables 
wight not respond. 








CHARLES H. BECKLEY 


SHOWROOM & FACTORY—305 EAST 47th ST 


NEW YORK N Y 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 


DECEMBER, 1939 
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A complete display representing 


numerous styles and periods of 
fine furniture, shown on our floor 


at all times. 


Becker & Sons 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPHOLSTERED. FURNITURE 
1151-1161 N. THIRD ST., PHILA. 


These are but a few of the many 
problems that face the master weaver 
today in his task of creating fine 
fabrics for the homes of America. Nor 
has the development in fabric Weaving 
ended. Each year new innovations and 
new yarns not only create greater prob- 
lems but also give greater latitude jn 
producing more unusual and _ better 
fabrics. 

All illustrations accompanying this 
article are courtesy Scalamandre Silks, 
Ine. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading—HELP 
WANTED, POSITION WANTED, Sc a 
word, minimum charge $1.00; FOR = 
10c a word, minimum charge $3.00. OR 
SALE, or BUSINESS &5 PPORTUNL 
TIES, 10c a word, minimum $5.00. Adver- 
tisement set in ALL CAPITAL LETTERS, 
double above rates)5 BOXED ADVERTIS- 
ING, $10.00 per inch. $17.50 two inches. 
Classified advertisements payable in advance. 



























REPRODUCTIONS OF 

CHANDELIERS, 

SCONCES AND LAMPS 

ALSO PORCELAIN AND 

CRYSTAL TABLE 

LAMPS AND FLOOR 
LAMPS 


Charles J. Weinstein 
& Cao., Duc. 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS 
Bistinctibe Lighting Effects 
2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


EXQUISITE CRYSTAL 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


ALSO MODERN 

















IF YOU NEED BOOKS ON ANY 
DECORATIVE SUBJECT OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT CAN AS- 
SIST YOU. WRITE US. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 
EST. 1888 


373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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CAPITAL WANTED 
by an inventor of a 


NEW WALL PAPER PRINTING 
MACHINE 


which will greatly outstrip the pro- 
duction of any on the market at the 
present time. This machine will not 
only print fine quality papers but tex- 
tiles as well up to a width of 44”. As 
the inventor has spent over 30 years 
in the preduction and sale of wallpaper 
he has a thorough knowledge of the 
needs of the industry. Those interested 
will be guaranteed a safe and sure in- 
vestment. Write “Box 164’ Care IN- 
TERIOR DECORATOR. 














ESTABLISHED BUSINESS catering to 

class of trade has opening for energetic ™# 
with personality; capable of agacins interior dec 
orations, carpets, rugs, ete. ne cash require. 


Sor 
Address “165,” care of INTE RIOR DECORATOR 


POSITION WANTED—Personable young ™® 

wishes position in Custom or Ready Made da 
pery department. Has thorough knowledge dest 
and hanging. Can take complete charge. 
anywhere. Address °163,” care of ERI 
DECORATOR. 


INTERIOR DECORATING FIRM, well est 
lished in South needs salesman with thorus' 
education in interior decorating—must be ae . 
sketch—age 25 to 30—Christian—excellent op" 
iunity for permanent employment with futur 
salary and commission—starting January 
15th. Address Box 166, care of IY 
DECORATOR, 


TR RIOR 
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